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and lives his disordered life In the public eye, and, one might
almost add, the public ear, even if there had been no George
Selwyn to dog his young friend's follies, and no record at
Brooks's to chronicle the ruinous bargains   that he made
with his whims and pleasures.    If it was a mystery where
Burke  found  the  money to  buy Beaconsfield, it was  no
mystery to anyone where Fox disposed of the thousands his
father had amassed as Paymaster.   The echoes of his youth
clattered at his heels throughout his career, and his con-
science and his enemies alike took care he should hear them.
Fox's first interventions in public affairs were in character
with the furious energy he displayed in that madcap dance
of disedifying revels.    He went into Parliament when he
was twenty, with only two principles of public duty:  the
first, loyalty to what his father thought and wished;   the
second, the satisfaction of that self-willed and undisciplined
nature his father had taken so much pains to develop.    His
father destined him for the Court party, and to the Court
party he belonged, as far as his impatience of anything like
restraint or caution would allow any party to claim or to
use him.     His natural  eloquence  made  him  a  powerful
recruit, but  his  headstrong  and  Impetuous  temperament,
quick to mutiny, and always prompt to usurp the direction
of affairs, made him the embarrassment of his leaders, and
to his adversaries the most odious and full-blooded incarna-
tion of the doctrine they hated.    He played the "enfant
terrible " to the insolence of a domineering faction.    He was
never so happy as he was when trying to underline just
those issues his wiser leaders wished to leave obscure, and
provoking encounters which prudence would have avoided.
It was his quarrel with North, that North did not ride the
doctrine of arbitrary and masterful government hard enough
or far enough, and that there was something incomplete in
his love of domestic violence, and his hatred of constitutional
restraints.   But self-will was not the only quality that was
stronger in his nature than a dim sense of party discipline.
Affection for his father was a supreme passion, and the first